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of the RCIE (Regional Council for International Education) 
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' SUMMARY'.. 

• Purpose and Method s The objective of the study was to in- 
crease understanding of the nature and processes of inter-institu- 
tional cooperation in higher education, particularly as related to 
international education development, and to suggest guidelines for 
the improvement of cooperative endeavors. 

The study deals with only a single cooperative association- - 
the Regional Council for International Cooperation--selecting ten 
representative member institutions for close examination. Data 
was gathered by a questionnaire and a research team consisting of 
two RCIE academic vice presidents and a research assistant. They 
visited each campus for extensive interviews with students, faculty 
and administrative personnel. The history of the Council and the 
operations of the central office and staff were also reviewed. 

Findings : A distinction can be made between a consortium 

and a Council. The latter, of which the RCIE is a representative, 
is characterized by centralized program and executive responsibility 
heterogeneity of membership, the filtering up of ideas from a broad 
constituency, and a board of directors, drawn from varying levels and 
positions in the membership and representing the Council rather than 
their own institutions (as opposed to. a board consisting of the 
member presidents). 

The origin and initial aims of the Regional Council have 
played a major role in the development of its organizational pattern 
Its size, heterogeniety of membership and wide geographic spread 
have also been an important influence. 

Certain critical factors within institutions which influence 
the development of both international education and the willingness 
to engage in inter-institutional cooperation are identified. These 
are: institutional support, faculty and student attitudes, the 

academic climate and the ability to organize effectively to exploit 
opportunities. 

The major phases of Council operations are examined. These 
are: the decision-making process, the liaison system, the com- 

mittee structure and communications. 

The Council is seen as serving three functions: (1) stimula- 

ting international education on member campuses; (2) offering 
programs and services to them; (3) facilitating cooperation among 
them. 



Conclusions and Recommendatio ns: Two conditions are found 

to be most important on campus for successful participation in 
inter -institutional cooperation for international education develop- 
ment: (1) support from the top administrative leadership and (2) 

general receptivity among faculty. 

Three phases of RCIE operations were identified as the most 
important in assuring effectiveness: (1) adequate liaison between 

the campus and the central office; (2) greater involvement of campus 
personnel in the decision-making process and effective structuring 
and use of the committee system; (3) a broad-ranging communication 
and information dissemination program to assure adequate knowledge 
of the organization is developed on campus. 

Ultimately the aim should be to create conditions which en- 
able member personnel to identify with the Council and see it as an 
integral part of their institutional life and themselves as part of 
a family of institutions able to act in concert for the benefit of 
each* 
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INTRODUCTION 



Inter-institutional cooperation among colleges and univer- 
sities is very hew. It is the first major development affecting 
virtually all of higher education in America since the establish- 
ment of the Land Grant colleges a century ago. And yet, as recently 
as 1960 it was little known as an educational form. 

During this decade the concept has spread rapidly and has 
manifested itself in a variety of forms. Today there are literally 
hundreds of academic groupings, some even overlapping, which seek a 
variety of goals. Some appear to be doing well, some only moderately 
so, and some have already dissolved. 

What are the dynamics of inter-institutional cooperation 
which make these differences? We do not have enough experience with 
this structure to reach firm conclusions based upon systematic 
observations and evaluations. There are still not enough benchmarks 
for success or failure or even agreement on what should constitute 
the priorities for the evaluation of the processes of cooperation. 
Moreover, these would undoubtedly differ in accordance with the 
specific shape, purposes, philosophies and personnel of the many 
different kinds of cooperatives which exist today. 

Yet the process of searching out what makes for success or 
failure in cooperation among institutions of higher education must 
be continued. There is a rapidly increasing quantity of literature 
on the subject, yet only a beginning has been made in understanding 
what is in fact a vast and complex area of activity which invites 
approach from many different perspectives. 

One of these approaches, that used herein, is to examine the 
process by which a single cooperative association has developed over 
the years. The RCIE has welcomed being the subject of such an examina- 
tion in order to aid in the sound evolution of the whole cooperative 
movement. We recognize, however, that this has caused us to go into 
extensive detail regarding the Regional Council itself and the de- 
velopment of international education. We hope this fact does not 
obscure for the reader the significance of the findings for inter- 
institutional cooperation as an educational structure. 

We also recognize that we have not produced a rigorously 
designed and carried-out piece of research. We did not intend to. 

This report is based on the data uncovered by members of the project 
staff within the limitations placed upon them. It is heavily 
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dependent on the perceptions of individuals rather than on object- 
ive data. To a significant degree the Council is a set of complex 
human and institutional relationships not e asily amenable to 
quantification and precise analysis. The limited resources available 
to the project required further that its aims be modestly defined. 

It may therefore be useful to look upon this study as an essay on 
inter-institutional cooperation as embodied by the Regional Council 
rather than as an attempt to reach definitive explanations or con- 
clusions. 



We did realize that such a study would depend heavily on the 
principal staff members in the project and to them we are greatly 
indebted. The field research was the responsibility of Frank Bretz 
and Nelson Hoffman. At the time this study was made, Dr, Bretz was 
Vice President for Academic Affairs at Capital University in Ohio and 
Dr. Hoffman was Vice President for Academic Affairs at West Virginia 
Wesleyan College. Their full-time research assistant was Anne Spencer 
who brought to her assignment several years of graduate study abroad 
at universities in Scotland and Uganda. The entire project was under 
the direction of David Hoopes, the Vice President of RCIE. Mr. Hoopes 

has had the responsibility for the editing of the final report. 

They undertook an assignment which proved more difficult than 
any of us anticipated. They have nevertheless produced a report which 
we hope will contribute valuably to our general quest for better and 
more effective educational structures and our specific need to better 
understand inter-institutional cooperation. 

The ten institutions which cooperated with the project staff 
by opening their doors and giving their time to help bring the study 
to fruition, receive our wholehearted appreciation^ While, as agreed 
upon at the outset, their anonymity in the context of the analysis 
has been carefully guarded, we do not hesitate to identify each one 

by name in praising the spirit with which they joined in. They were: 

Allegheny College, Bethany College, Fairmont State College, Findlay 
College, Kent State University, Otterbein College, Slippery Rock State 
College, Thiel College, West Virginia University and Wittenberg 
University. 

This study was made possible by a grant from the Institute 
of International Studies of the U.S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. The Regional Council is most 
grateful for this assistance. It has particularly relished this 
opportunity to work with the Office of Education in a joint search 
for the most effective achievement of one of our common goals. 

Shepherd I.. Witinan, Pres! nt 

Regional Council for International Education 

February 10, 1971 



METHODOLOGY 



It was originally intended that a research scholar would 
be assigned full-time responsibility for this project and that the 
study would include in some way all of the RC IE member institutions. 
Funds, however, were not available to support a project of those 
dmensions and the study was therefore restructured. 

An effort, however, was made to retain the breadth of the 
study and to place principal stress on what was felt would be the 
source of the most relevant data: the interviews with personnel on 

campus. It was recognized that this would sacrifice some of the rigor 
and objectivity of standard research, but would hopefully provide a 
broader base for future work. Ten institutions were selected for 
study, each to be visited by project staff. These institutions, 
named in the order visited were: 

Institution 
First five 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio 

Allegheny College, Me advi lie, Pennsylvania 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Second five 

Slippery Rock State College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 

K<;nt State University, Kent, Ohio 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 

Bethany College, Bethany* West Virginia 

It was felt that the study could be most effectively under- 
taken by personnel within the Council who already had some famil- . 
iarity with its operation and who would more readily be able to 
determine the best sources of data and to weigh its significance. 

Those selected to conduct the research would have to be 
people of significant rank and reputation because in the conduct of 
interviews they would be dealing with areas of some degree of sensi- 
tivity. Two academic Vice' presidents from member institutions were 
selected. This staffing provided for a dual view of the institutions 
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surveyed and the information gathered and also served to spread the 
work since they both continued to serve full-time in their capacities 
at their home institutions. 

At the same time a full-time project assistant was needed to 
conduct background research, assist in project administration, and 
put together the collected data and materials; for analysis. 

i 

Since the project depended heavily on detailed knowledge of 
the functioning of the Regional Council, whicp the research team 
could not be expected to have or devote time to acquiring, it was 
put under the direction of the RCIE vice president who has worked 
with the Council since January, 1564. 



The project staff established basic procedures as follows: 
the research team--that is, the two academic vice presidents --would 
make a joint visit to each of the ten institutions for two successive 
days. They would interview faculty, staff and! students as widely as 
possible, attempting to meet not only with personnel involved in 
Regional Council affairs and international education programs but 
also, in order to provide a contrasting sampling of opinion, with 
personnel who had not been so involved. The research assistant was 
asked to set up the meetings, to visic campusejs ahead of time to see 
that suitable preparations were made and to, herself, interview 
foreign students--an area in which she had relevant experience. 



It was decided that a representative fcross-section of institu- 
tions should be surveyed, large and small, public and private, 
economically well-off and impecunious. Distributed more or less 
evenly among the three states represented in/ the Council, the group 
consisted of two large public universities, //;wo state colleges and 
a sampling of private colleges. It was felt/, however, that the first 
five institutions should be selected and visited (during the fall of 
the year) before the second five were selecfcedj in order to test selec- 
tion criteria. 



In order to enlist the support of 
each president received a formal invitatio 
president of the Regional Council. Upon 
institution was invited to a meeting in Pi 
the nature of the project and its procedur 
pec ted of the institutions. They were als 
suggestions they might have for working ou 
cedures. 



he institutions selected 
:i to participate from the 
;;reement, the dean of the 
tsburgh to be briefed on 
•is and what would be ex- 
3 asked to offer any 
t the most effective pro- 
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A number of the institutions responded with special interest, 
seeing this as an opportunity to provide added stimulus to their own 
on-going institutional self-examination. 

During the fall'while the initial visits were taking, place 
the research assistant and the project director began developing the 
background information that would be needed in the project. 

Each subject institution was asked to fili out an inventory 
of international education development over the past ten years. 

This inventory did not provide useful sets of statistics and graphs 
but was extremely helpful. to the project staff in providing the 
framework within which to view international education development 
on each campus as well as among the group as a whole.. 

Discussions were heid with RCXE staff members and documents 
in the central office were studied. Research into international 
education and inter- institutional cooperation was undertaken. 

On the basis of the experience with the first five schools 
the second five were selected. Changes in procedures and in numbers 
and positions of personnel interviewed were made as called for. The 
second five visits occurred in February and March. 

The general pattern of each visit was as follows* the 
research team met first with the President, the Dean and the RCIE 
liaison representative* From t tie re meetings with individuals and 
groups of faculty, administrative officers and students were held. 

The investigators conferred with one another from time to time in 
order to compare general impressions and sharpen their insights. At; 
the end of their visit they met again with the Dean and/or liaison 
officer to offer their thanks and general comments on their experi- 
ence and to clarify any issues which needed comment from a broader 
perspective. The researchers then submitted separate reports to the 
project director and research assistant who put these together to 
constitute the early drafts of this report. 

At a final conference the project staff discussed the major 
issues that had come out of the study and advised the project 
director on the preparation of the final report. 
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I. NATIONAL AND INTENTIONAL FRAMEWORK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT AND INTER- INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 

The Regional Council for International Education (RCIE) has 
been in existence for over a decade. The evolution of the form of 
cooperation embodied in the Council is the focus of this study. It 
will be useful, however, to see the Council in the context of the 
rapid and significant growth of international education and inter- 
institutional cooperation in the U.S. as a whole, since the RCIE is 
an integral part of that movement. The framework of this develop- 
ment will be sketched only in the broadest strokes. 

The contemporary orientation toward international education 
can be traced to the post-Second World War period when, as William 
Marvel, then President of Education and World Affairs, put it: ”We 
have learned a bitter lesson during the war concerning our national 
ignorance of peoples, cultures and languages outside the Western 
European tradition.”* Taking that lesson to heart, academicians, 
with foundation support, established the first area study programs 
(on the Soviet Union and Asia) and began to sound the alarm among 
their colleagues. At the same time, the world settled into the Cold 
War, "the War for mens 1 minds” as it was called, with the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union jockeying for positions of influence around the world. 
Ignorance of the non-Western world was felt to be a major handicap. 
Cultural diplomacy, epitomized by th& Fulbright program, also became 
a significant instrument of national policy and a major stimulus to 
international education. So too did academic involvement in foreign 
aid projects supported by the U.S. govemsnent. As the 1950's wore 
on, international education activity proliferated and received in- 
creased support from the Federal government, especially in Title IV 
of the National Defense Education Act: which ultimately resulted in 
the establishment or expansion of 107 area study centers at American 
universities covering all of the world outside Western Europe. 

At the same time that the Federal government was encouraging 
a broader base of academic involvement in international affairs, the 
private foundations were also seeking to encourage greater awareness 
and concern. In 1960 the Morrill Corrfmittee, financed by the Ford 
Foundation and known as the Committee on the University and World 
Affairs, published a landmark report dn its findings. The Morrill 
report (and later another report on the College and World Affairs 
which appeared in 1964) had a major Impact on the academic community 



*The University in World Affairs, an Introduction,” William W. Marvel, 
in The University Looks Abroad . Education and World Affairs, 1965. 
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as it exposed the striking neglect of non-Western studies and other 
forms of international education in American academic institutions. 
Educators began to rally to the cause of international education in 
increasing numbers and a growing interest was evident in new educa- 
tional organizations to facilitate expansion in this field. The 
Regional Council had been founded in 1959. Other organizations, 
national and local, either ca^ into existence or expanded their 
activity. As a direct outgrowtn of the Morrill Report, Education 
and World Affairs was founded in 1962 with the financial support of 
the Ford Foundation. Its goal was to serve as a mechanism for 
stimulating and giving direction to efforts to improve international 
education in American schools, colleges and universities. 

In the I960 1 s area studies continued to expand and increasing 
numbers of foreign students came to study in the U.S., while American 
students studying overseas multiplied even more rapidly. The estab- 
lishment of the Peace Corps, while designed primarily as foreign aid, 
introduced international education as an incalculably significant 
experience into the lives of the legion of young volunteers who 
swarmed overseas. Scholars ,continu&d to ply among countries in in- 
creasing numbers. All this reached a climax in 1966 in the passage 
of the International Education Act. 

But that year also appears to have been a turning point. 

The International Education Act was never funded. Then, in the late 
1960 f s a visible redirection of interest away from international 
education could be discerned. Attention shifted to the prolonged 
war in Vietnam and the rapidly deteriorating situation at home. 

Many foundations altered funding policies to place greater emphasis 
on domestic affairs and the public at large seemed to weary of 
"international commitment s. n 

It is unlikely, however,, that international education can 
conceivably be abandoned, although its focus may well change in the 
1970 f s. If the upsurge of interest in international education in 
the past decade was to a significant degree dependent on Cold War 
politics, then the change in international political emphasis which 
appears to be occur ing is likely to be paralleled by a change in , 
educational emphasis. Indeed, there is already an increasing realiza 
tion that the rapid pace of technological development in the modern 
world is forcing us to transcend the national and regional concepts 
which have dominated our thinking in international affairs. We need 
to develop a more encompassing global viewpoint which will enable us 
effectively to come to terms with such critical, world-wide issues as 
population growth, distribution of scarce resources, pollution, and 
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inter-ethnic relations,* Thus, though the direction may vary, the 
interest in international matters is bound to continue. 

Another very important development has occurred in higher 
education during these years. It is the result of an increasing 
awareness that new educational needs have placed demands on aca- 
demic institutions which individual colleges and universities find 
difficult to meet. The scope of educational enterprise expanded so 
rapidly in the 1950's and 60' s that more and more institutions found 
themselves unable to cope--unable to maintain their educational 
capabilities at a level expected and demanded by students and faculty. 
In addition, expenses soared while--especially in private institutions 
adequate funding became harder to get. One response to these prob- 
lems was inter- institutional cooperation--the pooling of efforts and 
sharing of resources. 

The movement toward inter-institutional cooperation goes back 
some years. The formation of the cluster colleges at Claremont, 
California, about forty years ago is generally recognized as the 
beginning. In 1929 the Atlanta University Center was founded, built 
upon the experiences of Spelman and Morehouse Colleges which had been 
engaged in cooperative activity since 1921, Seventeen years later, 
in 1946, the University Center in Virginia was launched* 

By the 1950's experimentation in cooperation was on the 
increase, especially among church-related colleges and institutions 
tied together with state systems. Inter- institutional cooperation 
on the scale to which it has now growri, however, is only a little 
over ten years old. It was in 1958-59 that the Regional Council, 

The Committee on Institution^ Cooperation (CIC) (composed of the 
"big ten" universities and the University of Chicago) and the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest (ACM) came into existence. 

Since then there has been a steady expansion in the number of con- 
sortia. The Great Lakes Colleges Association (GLCA) was formed in 
1961 and the Kansas City Regional Council for Higher Education (KCRCHE) 
in 1962. It has been estimated that in the period betweej^!961 and 
1966 inter-institutional cooperation increased ten times. There 



*Steven Muller, "International Studies: Crisis and Opportunity", 

International Educational and Cultural Exchange , Spring, 1970. 

Richard B. Lancaster, Interdependency and Conflict in a Consortium 
for Cooperating in Higher Education. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Michigan, 1969. 



are now well over 60 consortia in existence and new ones are 
announced monthly. 



Foundation support for cooperative endeavors has been 
relatively generous. It has been observed that 11 It is not always 
clear whether foundations provide the initiative or whether 
colleges propose an effort and then search out financial support; 
what is clear, however, is that behind most cooperative ventures a 
foundation is usually to be found. 



The Higher Education Act of 1965 gave the cooperative move- 
ment frn3h support. Title III outlined a program for so-called 
"developing colleges." . Under this provision $5 million was invested 
in. cooperative programs in 1965-66. The Office of Education has 
articulated a policy of support for academic cooperation and has 
encouraged institutions to submit proposals for the funding of 
cooperative projects. In 1966 84 cooperative programs were funded. 



Cooperation in international education has constituted .a 
major segment of the movement. Groups of colleges in Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota--to mention only a few--have organized 
cooperative international programs. GLCA, while sponsoring cooperation 
on many fronts, has devoted a large portion of its efforts to inter- 
national education. By 1966 there were approximately 150 instances 
of cooperation in international studies.* The National Council for 
Foreign Area Materials, established in 1967, became the first 
association of associations i n this field. In 1968 it was succeeded 
by the National Council of Associations for International Studies, 
which represents over 400 colleges and universities. 



These, then, are some of the significant steps in the 
development of the cooperative movement. What are the implications 
both for the study of this subject generally and for an analysis of 
the Regional Council? In spite of the relatively recent arrival of 
this phenomenon on the American scene, it is already a subject which 



*L. C. Howard, "Survey and Analysis of the Literature Related to 
Inter- Institutional Cooperation in Higher Education" in Inter- 
Institutional Cooperation in Higher Education , ed. Lawrence Howard 
(Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Institute on Human Relations, 1967,3 P* 122* 

*Jrwin Abrams, "Inter-Institutional Cooperation in International 
Studies," Liberal Education * March, 1968. 
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is, as one observer phrased it, "necessarily massive and complex. 
Another student of the cooperative movement has commented on the 
fact that, having grown as rapidly as it has, there is a need for 
stock-taking of what it represents. "Pressures for cooperation have 
come steadily but in an uncoordinated fashion... The result is amaze 
of organizations with confusing labels. In^ghort, there is a wealth 
of information which cries out for analysis. He also observes 
that "the literature reflects a.groping. We do not yet know how to 
label programs mainly because so little is known about what is taking 
place ....... 

It is in .the context of this need for analysis and evalua- 
tion that the Regional Council has undertaken this self -study .of the 
dynamics of inter-institutional cooperation 1 for international educa- 
tion. While recognizing that it is limited to a single organization 
and that many oif its conclusions will be no more than hypotheses, it 
is hoped that this report of the study will be useful to others trying 
to examine the nature and meaning of the cooperative movement *in 
higher education. 

Lawrence Howard in his excellent book on inter- insti tut iohai 
cooperation, argues that in studying inter-institutional cooperation 
too much stress has been placed on the view from the top. "As a’ 
counter-balance to the present emphasis in literature on the chief 
executive officer 1 8 point of view, more clarity may come through 
descriptive monographs ass^s^ng the experience of participants in 
cooperative arrangements. * Eerhaps this study, which is based 
heavily on data compiled from interviews with faculty, staff and 
students at RC IE member institutions will contribute to that 
counter-balance. • ,*■: 



^Raymond S. Mocre, "Cooperation in Higher Education," in Howard, 
op.cit . . p. 304. ■•■■■* 

**Howard, op. cit .. p. 123. 

**^loward , op. cit . , p . 115 • 

p. 130. ' : 

It) 
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II. THE REGIONAL COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION (RCIE) 
A. Forms of Cooperation 

The research team and the staff members of this project began 
by examining the nature of inter-institutional cooperation and 
identifying for the purposes of the study what they felt to be two 
principal forms: the consortium and the council. It is important 

at the outset to clarify the distinction between the two forms, 
since some of their differences are fundamental. Also, this report 
will deal only with the council form. 

A consortium , as most commonly found, consists of several 
colleges or universities with a board of directors composed of one 
representative from each member institution, normally the president. 

These presidents meet at regular intervals to decide what 
policies or what programs shall be followed by the consortium. 

Basic decision-making takes place at the highest executive level 
both within the consortium and the member institution. Responsi- 
bility for the implementation of these policies is generally 
delegated to one of the member schools which acts as the agent for 
all members in that particular activity. Consortia tend to be 
composed of roughly similar types of institutions and are admini- 
stratively decentralized. They are not dependent on a large staff 
and will normally have a small central office. 

A council , on the other hand, is likely to be more hetero- 
geneous in its membership, more centralized in its operations with 
a larger central staff. Implementation of policies and programs is 
usually delegated to a. central agency rather than a member institu- 
tion. Individual members are represented on committees and/or the 
board of directors. On these bodies they represent the council 
rather than their own institutions. The. Board is composed of a 
cross-section of faculty and administrative officers. It makes 
decisions for the council but not for the institutions they each 
represent. Ideas and directives come from the member institutions 
via committees and individuals. The central office is expected to 
refine and crystallize these ideas into programs. Decision-making 
occurs at committee, staff and board levels. Thus ideas may be 
generated at board or staff levels, or may be filtered up from the 
"grass roots" to be refined and implemented by the central adminir 
stration. It can be seen, therefore, that whereas in a consortium 
policy is basically the result of action taken from the top, in a 
council ideas are more often processed up from line faculty and 
administrators on the individual campuses and in the central office. 



This distinction is not intended to imply either that 
consortia do not provide means of wider discussion of policies 
and programs than takes place at board meetings, nor that associa- 
tions of institutions cannot embody aspects of both forms of 
cooperation. It is a distinction made to assure that the Regional 
Council, the subject of this report, is not measured by a inappro- 
priate criteria. 

The Regional Council for International Education is an 
example of the council form of cooperative association. It consists 
of over thirty colleges and universities in Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania with its central offices located in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The members vary greatly in size and kind. Three are 
large universities, four are smaller universities. Seventeen are 
private, liberal arts colleges, fourteen are state or state-related 
institutions. Ten religious denominations are represented in member 
affiliations. Seven have only recently evolved from teacher education 
institutions. One, a charter member, is a twc-year institution 
(two-year colleges are no longer accepted for membership). 

The eighteen -member board of directors is composed of presi- 
dents, deans and faculty from the member institutions elected by 
representatives of the total membership at the Councils annual 
conference. The central staff consists of eleven full-time persons 
in Pittsburgh, plus deans, staff and faculty at centers in Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

Committees, task forces, advisory councils and specialized 
conferences and meetings provide the source of ideas for the central 
staff and the board. The composition of these groups is dependent 
on the individual's ability to contribute, not on the need for. repre- 
sentation from his institution, though wide participation is always 
sought. 

The Council exacts no requirements for membership other than 
academic accreditation. Programs and services are equally available 
to all members, but participation is voluntary. This means that 
the burden of deriving benefit from the Council rests upon and with- 
in the individual institution. 

Since decisions represent the collective thinking of the 
membership at many levels, the leadership within each institution 
bears a heavy responsibility to see that its interests and desires 
vjith respect to international education and ^cooperative activity 
are articulated and made known. 

The commitment to cooperation within the context of a 
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heterogeneous council form of association can be recognized as a 
demanding and almost inevitably difficult one to generate on an 
institution-wide basis. We shall see in this report how it has been 
sought by members of the Regional Council. 

B. Objectives of the Council 

The Regional Council for International Education was 
founded^ in 1959. It was a response r to the newly identified need 
for colleges and universities to expand rapidly and radically the 
international dimension of education on their campuses. It recog- 
nized that this response could be made best within a collective 
framework, opening opportunities which would otherwise be closed to 
most of the members as individual institutions. 

An early statement of its objectives defines the general 
purpose of all the Council's programs as being "to expand the inter- 
national component of the education offered by its member institu- 
tions as an effective means of assuring the alignment of liberal 
arts teaching with the realities of twentieth century society." The 
Regional Council has interpreted its functions to be three-fold: to 

stimulate interest in international activities; to develop programs 
and services to assist in this effort; and to try to facilitate 
cooperation directed . toward the achievement of greater international 
education activity within and among the member institutions.' 

C. Present Structure and Operations 

As indicated above, the constituency of the Regional Council 
is extremely heterogeneous. The members vary in size from the 
smallest -with slightly under 800 students to the largest with roughly 
31,000. Approximately a third of the institutions have between 1000 
and 2000 students. Some are located in large. urban areas (Akron, 
Columbus, Pittsburgh) and others in small rural communities. They 
extend in a radius 6f roughly 300 miles of Pittsburgh, where the 
Council has its headquarters at the University of Pittsburgh. Although 
the majority are undergraduate institutions, a third offer various 
types of graduate degrees, while the larger universities award a 
wide range of doctorate programs. Slightly more than half are on 
the semester system, the rest having three-tern calendars. Many 
offer summer sessions and a few have a special interim session in 
the mid-winter. Thus, it is obvious that given the range of size, 
resources, location, operational structures and the like, their 
needs are, of necessity, quite different. Some have a diversity of 
overseas contacts and resources of their own while others depend 
entirely on the Regional Council for their international activities. 



How the varying needs of this group of institutions can be met 
within the framework of inter-institutional cooperation is a 
principal focus of this study. 

The administrative structure of the Council consists of a 
president, a board of directors, and a central staff. The president 
has major executive responsibilities. He is also chairman of the 
board and is responsible to it. The board of directors, elected 
from the member institutions, is empowered both to make major de- 
cisions and to act in an advisory capacity, offering guidance in 
the development of programs and formulation of policy. It is com- 
posed of eighteen faculty, deans and presidents who serve in an 
individual capacity rather than as representatives of their institu- 
tions. The Central staff responsibilities have been divided into 
three principal areas with a director for each: faculty affairs, 

overseas affairs and international student affairs. A vice presi- 
dent serves as the coordinator of Council activities with special 
responsibility for financial and organizational management. 

Operationally, the links betweep the member campuses and 
the central staff center around the RCIE liaison representative on 
each campus. The liaison is appointed by the President for an un- 
limited term and is removable only by him. His role has been^to 
date, principally defined and described by the RCIE. He is re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of information originating from the 
central office and the publicizing of Regional Council activities 
on his campus. He also serves as the bridge whereby information 
about developments at his institution become known to the adminis- 
trative staff. This report will give special attention to the ^ 
crucial role played by the liaison officer in Council operations. 

Over the years, committees have been formed to act in an 
advisory capacity in the planning and implementation of activities. 
These reflect the main areas of Council concern: faculty affairs, 

international student affairs, study abroad, teacher education and 
the arts. Although the primary function of committees has been to 
aid in the development of programs, they have also been seen as 
serving an informational function, i.e., participation is intended 
to expand the knowledge and understanding of the Council on campus 
and to spur international education development. When special 
assistance has been needed in the formulation of policies regarding 



See pp. 49-51. and 61. 
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major issues, task forces and special advisory committees have 
been appointed. Task forces on .area studies, centers abroad, 
faculty enrichment and teacher education have provided the Council 
with guidelines for action in these areas. 

As would be expected, the Regional Council holds a number 
of meetings each year to provide opportunities for members to come 
together and exchange ideas. Among these meetings are an annual 
general conference, a conference of RCIE deans, special sub-regional 
conferences such as those on teacher education and study abroad. 

In addition special workshops have been held from time to time, e.g., 
library workshops on foreign area materials, a workshop for foreign 
student advisors and three workshops on foreign student admissions. 

D. Programs and Services 

Most of the programs and services which the Council provides 
can be divided according to the broad categories of staff responsi- 
bility outlined above. They aie described briefly below. 

1. Faculty 

The major program for faculty is the Faculty Institute for 
International Studies. Established under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation in 1964, the Faculty Institute annually offers an 
academic-year seminar for faculty who are not. specialists. in inter- 
national studies but who believe their teaching responsibilities 
need or can be enriched by an international dimension. In addition 
a Scholar -in -Residence program has made possible the: bringing to 
member campuses of foreign academicians to lecture, assist in the 
development of curriculum and encourage international education 
development. Also a British-American exchange lectureship has 
offered an exchange of RCIE and British professors to lecture and 
interpret their respective cultures. On an informal basis the 
RCIE staff assists certain American faculty seeking overseas 
assignments. 



2. Overseas 

Overseas programs include opportunities for both students 
and faculty. The Council has study centers in Basel, Switzerland, 
and Verona, Italy, for undergraduate study abroad. 

With the exception of 1965, one or more overseas faculty 
seminars has been conducted by the Council each summer since 1961. 
A special Presidential Study Mission to Western Europe was under- 
taken in 1970 and was the first in a projected series of such 
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programs for RCIE member presidents. 

3. International Students 

Programs for foreign students studying injthis country center 
around the intercultural communications workshop , j which has been de- 
vised as an attempt to meet the need for more effective and meaning- 
ful dialogue between American and foreign students. The Council 
staff advises the membership on other foreign stujient matters such 
as admissions, orientation, English language instruction, campus 
programming and advising. From 1964 to 1968, under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant, the Council conducted an English language and orienta- 
tion center for newly-arrived foreign students wlo had been accepted 
at member institutions. From time to time the Council has also 
sponsored programs for foreign students and visit < 
from agencies such as the African-American Ins tit i 
of International Education, the Agency for Interr; 
the Departments of State and Agriculture and the 



A student exchange program with Argentina 
student admissions service are in the early stag< 



4,. Other Activities 

The Council has sought to provide a numb 
its members at both the faculty and student leve 
the opportunity for self-directed, independent 
"critical languages" has been made available to 
the Regional Council. 



Cooperative relationships v/ith institute 
been established to provide new resources for tl 
development of student and faculty exchange rel 
Makerere University in Uganda and the Nether Ian* 
Foundation for International Cooperation (NUFFI 
examples. The Council also acts as a liaison f 
bers with national organisations concerned with 
national education, e.g., The Institute of Inte 
The Council on International Educational Exchan fe< 



ors under contracts 
ute, the Institute 
ational Development, 
Office of Education. 



and a foreign 
i of development. 



r of services for 
s. For example, 
:udy of certain 
i/arious members of 



ons overseas have 
membership. The 
it ion ships with 
Is Universities 
\ in Holland are 
>r many of its mem- 
aspects of inter- 
national Education, 
etc. 



Finally, the Council has fostered sub -regional coopera- 
tive programming among its members. Clusters oj: institutions 
have been encouragedin the joint use of the programs and services 
of the Council. Visiting scholars have been shared in this way 
by groups of geographically proximate colleges. 
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■ 5v Publications 

The Council has sought to develop and stimulate interest 
in international education through the communication of ideas via 
its own publications. These have taken a number of different 
forms. Flyers and brochures have been produced describing the 
various programs and services which the Council provides. Reports 
have also been prepared summarizing the operation of these programs 
and activities. In addition to this descriptive information, the 
Council has attempted to promote an exchange of ideas on topics 
related to international education. Dimensions of International 
Education is the name of a series of printed occasional papers de- 
signed to focus on specific issues, such as the study of world 
areas in undergraduate education. The Regional Council journal, 

Vid a . seeks to provide a scholarly forum for the discussion of 
matters of international interest and the publication of research 
stimulated by Council activity. The Council publishes a monthly 
newsletter during the academic year. 
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III. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNCIL 



A.i Establishing Organizational Patterns 

If one is to explore the dynamics of an organization 
he must know something of the evolution it has undergone to reach 
itjs current stage of development. It can be seen from the brief 
description in Part I that the Regional Council was conceived and 
established in the midst of growing ferment among a number of alert 
educators, foundation officers and government officials. These 
people sounded the alarm over the low state of international educa- 
tion in the American educational system and focused especially on 
higher education. It could only be natural, therefore, that those 
invplved in this movement would see themselves somewhat as mis- 
sionaries concerned with bringing the message to other educators and 
beginning the process of change which they saw necessary. 



In this context, the Regional Council can be described as 
an organization which came int:o existence with a mission. This 
mission was to stimulate in liberal arts institutions in this region 

1) a greater awareness of the importance of international education 
and of the potentials of pooling efforts and sharing resources and 

2) increased activity and broadened interest in international educa- 
tion. 






The principal stimulus in organizing the Council came from 
Shepherd L. Witman, a faculty member and administrative officer at 
•the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Witman became the first and, t:o 
date, the only president of the Council. 

The formation of the Council followed two meetings, the 
first of which was called by Dr. Witman to consider ways in which 
institutions of higher learning in the tri-state region (Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia) could better cooperate with the Fulbright: 
program. The second was an organising conference. 

Two important initial decisions were (1) that membership 
would be open only to academic institutions, thus excluding indi- 
vidual and non-academic organizational memberships, and (2) that 
only a token financial commitment would be asked of the members 
($100 to $400, depending on size). 

A board of directors, composed of faculty and deans with 
interests in international education, was se lex ted. It is signifi- 
cant that no presidents were on the initial board of directors. 

There was no paid staff. All the work was done by members 
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of the staff of the president and paid by the headquarters institu- 
tion. The primary activities of the Council were organizational. 
Committees were appointed to explore the possibilities for co- 
operative action in faculty exchange, undergraduate study abroad, 
foreign student affairs and faculty enrichment in international 
affairs. 



Each institution was requested to appoint a liaison officer 
to serve as an RCIE contact person on each campus. 

Certain characteristics of this early Council activity are 
noteworthy. 

The initial approach to prospective member institutions was, 
at the outset, through individuals on the member campuses. These 
individuals were selected, generally, not because of their position 
in the institution, but because of their interest in international 
education. Through them, the support of the presidents and/or deans 
of the institutions was sought. Thus the basic steps in the estab- 
lishment of the Council were 1) the seeking-out of individuals 
already interested in or committed to international education and 
2) the translation of this contact into support and commitment from 
the top leadership (though in financial terras the commitment was a 
modest one). 

During the period 1959-63 the RCIE president visited each 
member campus several times, conferring with presidents, vice 
presidents and key deans. These visits were part of a conscious 
policy of keeping presidents informed about and identified with the 
Council without making demand3 upon them which they could not meet. 
This policy has continued and has been expanded in recent yeais to 
include presidential membership on the board of directors. 

It can be seen, however, that from the beginning there was 
no explicit, structurally built-in means for establishing a broad 
base of support for the Council on campus. While one of the first 
steps of the RCIE president was to ask the member president to 
identify individuals he would like to have serve on RCIE committees, 
there was no requirement or, indeed, expectation, that these people 
would somehow form an organized nucleus for wider support. 

Further, this pattern of operating through small numbers of 
individuals on each campus selected for their own personal commit- 
ment to international education and supported by the top administra- 
tion was structurally institutionalized through the liaison system. 
Instead of asking that an RCIE committee be appointed at each mem- 
ber institution, the president was asked to appoint a single 
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"liaison representative" who would function as principal contact 
with the RCIE central office# He would be expected to attend the 
conferences held by the Council, to publicize the RCIE on campus, 
and to serve as a channel, not simply for information about inter- 
national education, the RCIE and RCIE programs, but to a signifi- 
cant degree for the substantive impact of the Council# 

We can see in these early activities of the Council the 
development of a basic pattern of operation — the identification of 
committed individuals; the drawing of these people off campuses to 
meetings, not only to plan RCIE programs and activities, but also to 
participate in substantive seminars and conferences--the expectation 
being that they as individuals would bring back to the institution 
the value of their experience and serve as catalysts for the develop- 
ment of international education on their campuses. This operational 
mode will be seen to characterize almost every phase of the develop- 
ment of the Regional Council. 

There appear to be two fundamental reasons why the Council 
developed as it did. The first lies in the principal objective of 
the Council to carry to its membership a new awareness of the sig- 
nificance of international education and a new sense of the in- 
tegral relationship of international education with liberal educa- 
tion as a whole. Behind this missionary aim is the more or less 
explicit assumption that although the awareness existed in virtually 
all of the cooperating institutions it was not yet deep enough or 
broad enough to achieve the major institutional commitment to inter- 
national education necessary for the institution's best interest. 

It was the responsibility of the committed few to rally their col- 
leagues and recruit them to the task of building the international 
dimension of education. Thus there was from the outset of the 
Council an almost inevitable dependence for support on individuals 
selected for their commitment to international education (as 
opposed to dealing with people solely according to their institu- 
tional roles: deans, department chairmen, admissions directors, 

etc.) . 



The second reason for the Council's developing as it did 
lies in its minimal financial resources. It is understandable that 
major financial commitments could not be expected from the members 
since in most cases the president of the institution acquiesced in 
involvement in the Council rather than initiating it. 



See pp. 28-29 or further discussion of financial questions. 
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